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WEBSTER=PARKMAN CASE 
M.D.(March 1960, p. 182-193) retells the story of the famous 
vebster=Parkman murder case with many details and interesting 
illustrations. The account is excellent except for its subordina- 
tion of Dr. Nathan Keep's role in identifying Parkman's body from 
the dental remains. 


STOMATOLOGY 
R/ B. Roccia of Turin, Italy, gives a brief account of "Origin and 
Development of Stomatology" in Panminerva Medica 2:45-47 Jan. 
1960, The author is of the opinion that the Cagtnntane of stomato~ 
logy are to be found about the middle of the last century. It is 
probable, however, that the stomatological idea——which seems to be 
defined merely as dentistry regarded as a specialty of medicine—— 
was held much earlier, and is expressed in the writings of men such 


as Delabarre in 1817, who refers to "the dentist without ceasing to 
be a physician." 


Roccia's article contains this remarkable paragraph: 


"One of the most important signs of the progress made by stoma- 
tology in recent years is the increasing influence that it has 
gained in the scientific and professional fields, even in coun- 
tries where odontology predominates and which are tending now 
to extend the field of as though solely on a limited 
and educational level, so as to lead to the study and practice 
of odontostomatology. In 1938, in fact, a society was formed in 
North:America with the title "The American Society of Oral Sur- 
geons," which was superseeded in 1946 by the American Board of 
Oral Surgery, with the right to award diplomas in this subject 
to those who had graduated from the American Dental Association 
or the National Dental Association." 


ORTHODONTICS IN BELGIUM 
R/ C. Gysel has made two contributions concerning the history of 


orthodontics to Revue Belge de Science Dentaire (14:507-541, 
543-565 1959); namely, "LTE eration de L'Orthodontie en Belgique" 
and "Bibliographia Orthodontica Belgica." 


®@ ®@ Lilian Lindsay, president of the British Dental Society in 1946, 
and honorary member ofthe American Academy of the History of 
Dentistry, died January rhe at the age of 89, She was the most promi- 


nent woman dentist of the British Isles. She wrote a Short Histo 

of Dentistry, translated the 1746 edition of Fauchard's The ourgeon 
entist and scores of articles on various phases of dental history. 

She had received almost every honor, academic and professional. An 
informative obituary with Poe appears in the British Dental 

Journal 108:167-169 Feb. 16, 1960. 


EARLY MEDICINE IN AMERICA 
Dr. Richard Harrison Shryock's new book Medicine and Societ 
in ee 1660-1860 is interesting,not only as an analysis 
of early medicine in America, but also as background for the his- 
tory of penny ogy re of the peculiarities of early American 


medicine may be pful in understanding dentistry in the first 
60 years of the 19th century. 


Dr. Shryock devotes a few brief paragraphs to dentistry. On pages 
151-152 he says: 


"Dentistry was, in effect, the first full-time specialty in 
American medical practice; and the fact that it broke off 
from the medical profession may be ascribed in part to the 
latter's disinclination——as late as 1860——to recognize spe- 
cialization of any sort. During the 1830's some dentists were 
M.D.'s and some medical schools - a little dental training. 
But in the face of wide need in dental care most medical col- 
leges did little in this field. Hence the better educated and 
more ambitious dentists established schools, societies, and 
journals of their own after 1840 and followed this by organi- 
zing a national association even before the advent of the A.M.A." 


This explanation of the development of dentistry as an independent 
profession is not new and was exploded some years ago through the 
researches of J. Ben Robinson's, "The Beginnings of Institutional 
Dental Education in America" (Proceedings of the American Associa- 


tion of Dental Schools, 1937 23-41). 


It is hazardous to say that dentistry "broke off from the medical 
profession" for since ancient times dentistry was not a part of medi- 
cine. As far back as Abulcasis and Guy de Chauliac, and probably ear- 
lier, the dental operator was recognized as a specialist. It is true 
of course that some physicians;especially in country towns, practiced 
the surgical part of dentistry, and it is also true that most of 


those dentists who placed the M.D, after their names had not earned 
this degree. 


Dr. Shryock writes. also: 


"Dentists, by the very nature of their work, were always in 
danger of being relegated to the level of technicians. Yet 
by 1860 they were acquiring a better status in this country 
than in Europe, and they represented the first medical field 
in which Americans attained pre-eminence." 


The latter statement is not new. Its has been recently mentioned in 
T. N. Bonner's"German Dentists in America 1897-1914" (History of 
Medicine and Allied Sciences 14:1 Jan. 1959) and exenplittel in 

G. Be Senton's "Die Beziehungen zwischen der deutschen und der 
amerikanischen Zahn&rzteschaft von 1800 bis 1914" in Deutsche Zahn- 
arztliche Zeitschrift 14:1196-1207 Sept. 1, 1959. 
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